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effect, and putting it to sleep upon a shelf. One of the category-mad among
us, notably equipped with knowledge of events and dates and schools,
carries the practice to absurdity when a fumbling attempt at mythological
composition by Renoir is treated as a 'Classical Renaissance', and Sickert
condoled with for being out of step with his contemporary, Seurat. Let us
be as undistracted as may be when we are out, not to overhaul the works
of the Time-machine, but to enjoy the time of day.
Against the inclusion of Steer in one of the slippery categories I have
already argued; the ticketing of him as camp-follower of French 'Impres-
sionism*. It remains to insist on two cardinal features in which he con-
trasts with Monet's group.
1.  Design, or Composition. In respect of this Monet was uncertain, too
often indeed chaotic, and Sisley weak; Pissarro entirely wanting, for
perspective of his scenes is deplorably photographic, th'e placing of build-
ings, trees and figures awkwardly accidental. Sickert, in spite of the chance-
seeming but cunning contrivance of a subject by his master Degas,
seldom got beyond a slice of material. Steer, after some early floundering,
turned to the great master of landscape design in Turner, as we see him in
the *Liber Studiorum*, where the rhythms of stream-erosion and cloud
movement are profoundly understood and every part rhymes with the rest
and obeys the whole. Let anyone who has forgotten turn to the Solway
Moss and consider how the herdsman's gesture with his staff, struck
vertically at a key-point, is like a conductor's baton not only to the train of
cattle but to a vast orchestra of stormy cloud, plain and mountain* The
greatest things in art are never done twice, but the lesson was fruitful.
2.  Cbiaroscuro, (*its the loight .and shide that counts', as Steer jokingly
chanted on a return from Dulwich), was the organ of composition to
which Constable was faithful through all his adventures in natural effect
As I write a Bond Street firm is showing a series of landscapes entitled
'From Constable to Cezanne', and the moral of it is that in spite of fine
discoveries of colour two little pieces of the English painter, by dint of
their light-and-shade constitution and concentration wipe the floor with
the French succession* Constable encouraged his engraver, David Lucas,
to emphasise this feature in what was his *Liber Studiorum9, the 'English
Landscapes' of over a hundred years ago. The lesson stands, and was
learned by Steer, along with the glitter of silver or green, if more quietly
applied* 'They said I was wild*, he threw out: he was of the centre, with
variations of a fresh eye, enriching tte norm.
Steer, then, belongs to that lately despised variety of ortisl; the English,
acclaimed as chief by the leading painters of his generation and worthy heir
to the greatest landscape painters of the early nineteenth century in Eiiope.